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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


N the city of Florence, in the year 1820, a baby was born of English 
parentage, who was destined in years to come to be among the 
famous women of our land. She was called Florence after the 

city of her birth, and when, in course of time, her father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nightingale, brought their wanderings in Italy to an end, the 
little child and her sister were taken back to the beautiful old 
family home in Derbyshire, there to grow up in the surroundings of a 
quiet happy life. It was an ancient manor house in which Florence was 
to spend her girlhood ; a picturesque stone dwelling built on a sloping 
hill-side, near Matlock, in the midst of a pleasant garden with a long 
avenue of trees where squirrels leapt from branch to branch and birds made 
music in their sheltered haunts. Here she grew up with a tender love for 
all the living creatures round her home. A true story tells how, one day, 
wandering with the vicar of the parish, in whose walks the little maiden 
was often a chosen companion, she met an old shepherd whom she 
knew well. He was vainly trying to collect his scattered sheep without 
the customary help of his faithful sheep-dog. ‘‘ Where is Cap?” asked 
Florence, and heard in reply a pitiful story. The four-footed friend had 
been wounded in the head with a stone and was lying in the shepherd’s 
hut. His master feared, on his return at night, to find the poor dog dead. 

Straightway the child, begging the vicar to follow her, hastened to the 
lonely hut, which she had often passed in her walks. It was locked, and 
a low fierce growl from within greeted the movement of the latch. The 
key was found and Florence fearlessly made her way in, and calling the 
angry dog by name, lifted his wounded head upon her lap. The vicar, 
with a knowledge of canine surgery, decided the deep cut must be 
fomented. “I will stay here,” said Florence with decision, “and if you 
will go home and tell them where I am, they will send for me in the 
evening.” So the story tells how the future nurse, with the help of a 
country boy who had followed the vicar and herself, built a fire, boiled 
water and fomented the dog’s wound so successfully, that when the tired 
shepherd with heavy heart, came home at night, to his surprise “Cap” 
was able to crawl out, running with joy to meet his master. Florence 
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Nightingale was blessed from childhood with the gift of a loving heart : 
she listened to its smallest whisper, and the tiniest of God’s creatures that 
she could help, to however trifling an extent, always found a friend in her. 

Not far from “Lea Hurst,” her father’s house, lay a settlement of 
miners’ cottages. There she was early known as her mother’s messenger, 
taking comforts to the sick sometimes, but always welcome for the sake of 
her own kind words and gracious little presence. “Our good young 
miss is better than a doctor,” was more than once said of Florence by a 
labourer hurt in the lead mine, whose wearisome confinement had been 
cheered by the child’s visits. 

Byt regular work and steady discipline were also parts of Florence’s 
girlhood, and had it not been for early training she would have been unfit 
for the work which afterwards fell to her lot. Great souls who are to be 
the helpers of the world do not fall into the ranks of earth’s heroes and 
heroines without preparation. Step by step life opens out before us all, 
and men and women reap the harvest which has been sown in boyhood 
and girlhood. Biographies tell us that this needful discipline may be 
gained in various ways; in the poor home, where unselfish energy is 
called out to help the dear ones; in the factory or the school where 
thoroughness in work is learned and good principles are laid to form the 
character and guide the future life. Florence Nightingale’s parents were 
wealthy, there was no fear of the pressure of poverty for her, she might 
probably choose her future course ; but to fit her for her place in society 
no pains were spared in her education and training. She led a busy life 
in the schoolroom ; her talents were improved, her girlhood was given up 
in great measure to serious, hard study, she learned to speak many 
languages and became a clever cultivated woman ; but best of all, she 
grew up with a love of work, with a wish to be of use in the world, and 
with a sense of responsiblity for the life God had given her. 

By and by, Florence went into society: all that wealth could give 
was lavished upon her: comforts and luxury surrounded her; if she had 
chosen to do so, she might easily have fallen into ways of self-indulgence 
and pleasure. But the loving heart, quick conscience, and love of work 
all rooted within her, would not allow her to rest in such an existence; 
she recognised a summons to a better and higher life, and we shall see 
how she obeyed the call. 

It happened that various members of her family in succession became 
ill, and Florence, in each case, established herself as nurse and companion. 
During these experiences, she discovered that she had a gift for nursing, 
and that in such a calling she could best help and comfort the sorrows of 
her fellow-creatures. So she said farewell to the ease and luxury of her 
home and the social life that was always open to her with so glad a welcome, 
and, with her parents’ leave, began her training as a nurse. And now, 
before we trace her story any further, let us read some sentences which 
she wrote later in life as the fruit of her experience for the benefit of any 
girls whom she could influence :— 

“T would say to all young women who are called to any particular 
vocation, qualify yourself for it as a man does for his work. Don’t think 
you can undertake it otherwise. Submit yourself to the rules of business 
as men do, by which alone you can make God’s business succeed : for He 


has never said that He will give His blessing to inefficiency, to sketchy . 


and unfinished work,” True to this belief, Florence Nightingale gave her- 
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self up to ten years of hard study and training before she felt qualified to 
undertake the direction of an institution or to superintend the work of 
other nurses. She entered the Derbyshire hospitals in succession to study 
nursing and various forms of disease, then went to London for further 
training, and while there, made the acquaintance of Mrs. Fry, then busy 
about her prison work, and the noble Quaker lady encouraged and helped 
her as one brave, true soul always does influence others with whom it 
comes in contact: for it is a true saying, “God uses us to help each 
other so.” 

In 1849, Miss Nightingale took leave of England fora time and settled 
in Kaiserswerth, a little town on the Rhine, where a Protestant sisterhood 
was established for the training of nurses who were sent out thence to all 
parts of the world. A wonderful place truly, with a wonderful story, for it 
was the mighty harvest of a tiny seed sown by one hand, the result of one 
poor man’s effort to do a little good in his own time and place. A few 
words will tell its history, which must have given helpful encouragement 
and inspiration to the English girl who was so faithfully preparing herself 
through years of toil for work that the hidden future might disclose to her. 

A score of years before, a young pastor, Theodore Fliedner, had 
settled in the wretched little town with a stipend of £27 a year. The 
inhabitants supported themselves by the manufacture of velvet. Gradually, 
however, their trade failed, and not long after the pastor’s arrival, famine 
and disease attacked the town. Fliedner must gain help for his starving 
people and funds to endow his church, and he set forth through Holland, 
Germany, and England, seeking and finding. friends for his cause. 
During his journey, he became interested in Howard’s prison reformation 
work, and on his return to Kaiserswerth resolved, as far as lay in his 
power, to befriend the discharged prisoners who came out into the world 
from their cells with no friend and no prospects, as helpless in the little 
town on the Rhine as in the great, crowded cities where he had witnessed 
the good work of the prisoners’ aid societies. “I will at least save one 
here and there of these hopeless souls,” said Fliedner, and with his own 
hands he built up a ruined summer house in his little garden, made it 
habitable and furnished it with a bed, a table, and a chair, and for its first 
inmate received one miserable friendless woman straight from the town 
prison, giving her a refuge till some decent mode of life could be found 
for her. This summer house was the germ of a home at Kaiserswerth for 
female convicts. Money and help came to Fliedner, a deserted velvet 
manufactory was granted to him: a hospital was begun with one patient ; 
nurses were needed : and by degrees, the hospital and the home filled ; a 
society of deaconesses was founded by him, who considered themselves 
thenceforth “the servants of Christ, of the sick and poor, and of each 
other,” and in course of time this sisterhood carried sick nursing to such 
perfection as was unknown in England. 

Florence Nightingale enrolled herself as voluntary nurse in the 
Kaiserswerth hospital until she had gained full knowledge of all that 
could be learned there, and then went to Paris and took up her residence 
with the “Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul” who lived and worked among 
their patients in the crowded streets and neglected homes of the French 
capital; and in this self-sacrificing work she obtained ever fresh 
experiences. } pn? 

At length, the long probation came to an end, and her training was 
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completed. Who can fail to admire the conscientiousness and patience 
with which she prepared herself for her vocation? ‘There was no slurring 
over work with her, no carlessness of detail, and we may bear in mind 


that the same thoroughness should characterise the work of all of us who’ 


read her story. In the cooking of a dinner, the teaching of the young, 
the working in a mill, the studying in a school, however we may be 
employed, we may carry the spirit of Florence Nightingale into our daily 
duties and do them allas perfectly as possible. “ Who sweeps a room as 
for God’s law makes that and the action fine.” 

The beautiful home in Derbyshire, where her girlhood had been spent, 
was now her dwelling-place for some months. There she grew strong, 
and she needed rest, for overwork had sadly wearied and weakened her. 
Meanwhile her friends asked what was to be the outcome of all these 
years of toil. Were they not all wasted time? and strangers (for it was 
an unusual thing in those days for a woman to seek work in such a way 
outside her own home borders) found fault with her misunderstood aims 
and called her unwomanly. 

But Florence listened to the voice of conscience only and waited for 
the call she knew God would surely send her in good time. «And in 
August, 1853, the summons came. In Harley Street, London, a sana- 
torium had been opened for sick ladies : but it had been mismanaged and 
was a failure. Would Miss Nightingale come and live in the dreary un- 
homelike town-house and bring it into order? She accepted the post and 
for more than a year with patience and tenderness she entered into all the 
details of management and the sorrows of the poor invalids in their dull 
lives of pain, and only left Harley Street when all was prosperous in the 
affairs of the sanatorium. 

Meanwhile, early in 1854, the Crimean war had broken out and 
terrible news reached England day by day from the East. All the horrors 
which follow in the wake of war were experienced there. Multitudes of 
wounded soldiers were dying of disease, and were lying in the mis- 
managed hospitals untended and uncared for. Supplies sent out from 
England were mostly worthless, and all arrangements had broken down. 
Out of 20,656 men lost in the Crimean war, only 2,598 were slain in battle; 
18,058 died in hospital.* The Queen had blessed’ the banners when out 
fleet set sail, a fast day had been held to the Lord, the nation was 
enthusiastic over the bravery of our troops and the glories of the triumph 
that awaited them. The battle of Alma was fought and men spoke every- 
where of the splendid victory that the allied armies had won. But there 
was another side to the story which showed all the ghastliness and 
horror of war. 

Florence Nightingale was again at home in peaceful Lea Hurst, when 
a letter from Mr. Sidney Herbert, the minister of war, reached her praying 
her to go out to the Crimea, with a band of trained nurses, to the help of 
the English soldiers, who were dying like dogs. And she, grieved to the 
heart by the terrible news with which England was ringing, had alread 
written to him offering her services in the eastern hospitals. ” The letiens 
crossed. Meanwhile, as she waited the minister’s reply, Miss Nightingale 


never doubted that her proposal would be accepted and was ready when 
the summons came. 


* History of the Nineteenth Century, 
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Waiting only for necessary instructions and to choose a band of forty- 
two lady nurses, she set sail on October Ist, 1854, for the Crimea. At 
Boulogne, a company of fisherwomen stood waiting her arrival, and the 
poor souls who had husbands and brothers at the war, tried to show their 
gratitude to the English nurses who might come across their wounded 
dear ones, by carrying their trunks and packages from the harbour, 
pressing up to shake hands with them and speaking tearfully of “ Pierre 
or Jacques.” Miss Nightingale and her band reached Constantinople the 
night before the battle of Inkerman. Next day, 600 men were brought 
in wounded to the hospital. In a few months, 10,000 patients were 
under the care of the English nurses. In one hospital at Scutari the 
rows of beds measured two miles and one third in length. It was a mighty 
undertaking for one woman to control such an organisation and to bring 
into order the chaos in which she found all the hospital arrangements. 
Firm and gentle and self-sacrificing, her influence was powerful every- 
where. The most determined opposition to the plans and improvements 
gave way when her quiet resolute voice was heard, and her watchful care 
made itself felt over the humblest details in the cleansing of the buildings 
and the ordering of supplies, as well as by the sufferers’ beds in the little 
world of misery under her charge. It is said that she was sometimes 
obliged to stand for twenty hours at a time in the course of her labours: 
but the thought of self never entered into this noble woman’s mind. And 
thus her gentle spirit brought comfort to the poor wounded, dying men 
far from their home and friends. ‘“ Before she came here,” said one man, 
“there was such cursin’ and swearin’, and after that it was as holy as a 
church. She would speak to one and another and nod and smile to many 
more: butshe could not do it to all, you know. We lay there in hundreds 
—but we could kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay our heads on the pillow 
again content.” 

As if a door in heaven should be, 

Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp shall stand 

In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood.* 


English people recite with pride and delight “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” and recall the storming of Sebastopol as a grand event in 
history. Does it not need more real heroism, to spend months, like 
angels of mercy, amid the horrors of.a war hospital, than to rush for a 
few hours in hot blood into battle, and win, over the fallen bodies of our 
fellow-men, what the world will call a glorious victory? Perhaps some 
may even be found to say that Florence Nightingale, and such tender souls 
as she, form the redeeming point in the terrible history of the Crimean war. 


* Longfellow’s ‘Santa Filomena.” 


° 
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Early in 1855, Miss Nightingale was very ill with hospital fever. She 
did not wait for complete recovery to resume her work, and she never 


again left her post till all the English soldiers who survived were on their. 


homeward journey. To complete her story it is needful to tell how the 
Queen presented her on her return with a jewel, and her grateful nation 
subscribed £50,000 as a testimonial in memory of her work. With this 
sum, Miss Nightingale asked and obtained leave to endow training 
schools for nurses in St. Thomas’s and King’s College Hospitals. 

Probably all readers of this short sketch are aware that Florence 
Nightingale is still living, and continues, by her influence and her 
occasional writings, to bring her spirit to bear upon the world around her. 
And now what can we with our fewer opportunities and in our com- 
paratively narrow spheres, learn from the example of her famous life and 
deeds? First ofall, to cultivate in our youth a love of work, a tenderness 
of disposition, a desire to make a faithful use of our time and strength, and 
a readiness to follow every call that God may send us. Secondly, we 
must remember that it is not what we do, but the spirit we do it in that is 
of importance. Great deeds make the world’s heroes: but it is not by 
famous actions alone that men and women become God’s saints. If we 
have the sfz7zt of Florence Nightingale within us we shall be content if 
our days are filled with 


Those little acts of kindness 
So easily out of mind, 

Those chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find. 


We may thus view with equal admiration all the varied stages of her life 
and find the same beautiful example in her tender nursing of her relatives 
her cheerful, gentle influence in the dull Harley Street Sanatorium, and 
her heroic deeds among the soldiers in the Crimean Hospital. 

FRANCES E. COOKE. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


V.—Concerning some of the Books that stand on the Border-land 
between Judaism and Christianity. 

i F we confine ourselves to the Bible the dividing line between the 
Old Testament and the New seems clear enough. The Old 
Testament is Jewish, and the New is Christian. Indeed to those 

who have been brought up under the traditional view of the Old Testament 

Books there may be said to be not merely a line, but rather a vast gulf 

between them and the New Testament; for they end with Malachi 

the last of the Prophets, about 400 B.c. And even when we enquire 
more carefully into the date of the Old Testament books, and end, as we 
must do, by assigning many of them to a much later period, the Book 
of Daniel for instance and many Psalms to the Maccabean age, still there 
remains almost two centuries between the latest book of the Old 

Testament and the earliest of the New. 

So long as we merely cull the most important literary treasures, or 


confine ourselves to the study of the most striking movements, history will’ 


always appear to be thus broken into brilliant periods with intervals of 
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torpor and darkness which isolate them from one another. But as we 
look more closely, we find these apparently “dark” ages are full of life 
and movement and have their roots in the ages which precede and their 
branches in those which follow. We find that it is impossible to under- 
stand the significance of the history, the literature, and the religion, of the 
great ages, unless we know something of the intervening movements and 
ideas, even though the intervening period may have left us little of 
intrinsic value. 

The period which intervened between the restoration of the Jews 
under Ezra and Nehemiah, and the Christian Era, long entirely neglected 
by most Christian students, witnessed some of the most striking scenes 
that history has recorded. Within 220 years of their restoration to their 
own country and the free exercise of their own religion Palestine was 
invaded by the armies of Alexander the Great. The rule of a succession 
of Greek princes followed ; and in the year B.C. 167 sacrifices to Jupiter 
were offered upon the altar in the temple of Jahveh at Jerusalem. 

Upon this followed the revolt of the Maccabees with all its heroic 
achievements, and glorious aspirations, and the establishment of Jewish 
independence again under native rulers. The rapid decadence of the 
national religious spirit in the ruling party, and the sway of the Herods 
of Idumea, the final fall of Jerusalern, its destruction at the hands of 
Rome, and the final dispersion of its people close the history of Israel in 
Palestine. 

This remarkable period of Jewish history, of which we find no record 
either in the Old Testament or the New, has a literature as well as 
a history of its own. One branch of the literature has very peculiar 
characteristics, and is apparently the creation of this age. It is known 
as “Apocalyptic.” <Afocalypsis is a Greek word, of which Revelatio is 
the Latin, and Uzvezling the English. We usually employ an Anglicised 
form either of the Greek or of the Latin name in speaking of any of these 
books and call it an Apocalypse or Revelation. 


(1.)—The Book of Daniel. 


The type or model of Apocalyptic literature is found in the Book of 
Daniel, a product of the great national and religious revival of the Macca- 
bean age. The book is thrown into the form of a narrative of certain events 
and visions in the life of a Prophet Daniel, who is carried away captive as 
a lad by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon. He is placed under the care of the 
major domo of Nebuchadnezzar’s court that he may be brought up, and 
taught the Chaldean language, and fitted to wait upon the king. He 
proves wiser than all the magicians and enchanters in the kingdom, 
interprets the king’s dreams, is promoted to honour by him, remains 
at the court of his son and successor Belshazzar, and foretells his over- 
throw, indicated by a miraculous handwriting on the wall of the palace. 
Then he appears as one of the three chief governors of the great empire 
of Darius, and again in a position of great influence at the court of 
Cyrus. : 

The portions of this work which have for centuries afforded scope 
for the imaginative and interpretive faculties of Jews and Christians, are 
the apocalypiic visions of Daniel himself. The writer (in the Maccabean 
age) starting from Jeremiah’s prophecy of seventy years of probation, 
converts them into seventy weeks of years (i.e, 490 years) and so 
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calculates that the time is almost past, and the redeeming crisis of the 
ages is now close at hand. He represents Daniel as seeing all this 
in a vision of four beasts, which bear sway over the earth (chapter vii.), 
a lion, a bear, a leopard, and a fourth beast which is not named, but © 
is described “great and terrible and exceeding strong,” and “diverse from 
all the beasts which were before it.” This last beast is destroyed, and 
then appears one “like a Son of Man.” “And there was given to 
him dominion and glory, and a kingdom that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom shall not be destroyed.” 

By the sway of the four beasts succeeded by the sway of a “Son 
of Man,” the writer indicating the successive sway of the Chaldeans, the 
Medes, the Persians, and the Greeks, followed by the universal empire of 
the Jewish people, “the saints of the Most High” (verses 22, 27). 


(2.)—The Fourth Book of Esdras. 


The Book of Daniel was probably the first in order of time ; certainly 
it is the most striking in its language, imaginative power, and picturesque 
imagery of all the Apocalyptic writings. But it does not stand alone. 

Another Apocalyptic book, easily accessible to the student is the one 
commonly called the Fourth Book of Esdras. It will be found in the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament under the title of 77. Esdras. The 
name Fourth Book of Esdras has arisen from reckoning the Book of 
Ezra as /. Esdras, Nehemiah as //. Esdras. I. Esdras then=J//. Esdras, 
and //. Esdras=IV. Esdras. Sometimes chapters 1., ii. xv., xvi., which 
are evidently of a different date from the rest of the book, and are not 
found in the Eastern Versions, are separated and spoken of as V. #sdras,; 
and there is again a much later Christian book of the fifth century, which 
is also called V. Esdras. This occasionally gives rise to confusion in 
referring to these books, but it need not trouble us now; all we are con- 
cerned with is the book which appears in the Old Testament Apocrypha 
as lI, Esdras, but is commonly called the Fourth Book of Esdras. 

The tone of this book is very different from that of Daniel. There is 
little of the confidence in the coming triumph of Israel which Daniel dis- 
plays. The writer is troubled and anxious. Nevertheless he also sees a 
vision of the dominion of the world, in which the tyrannic power is an eagle 
(the Eagle of Rome), which is at last overcome and chased away by a lion 
(the Lion of Judah). The heads of the eagle, its wings, the feathers of its 
wings, are described and enumerated, and have been variously interpreted 
with a view to fix the events and persons referred to by the writer, and 
ascertain his own date and position in the shifting scene of history which 
he describes. But what is of most importance, with a view to the study 
of the New Testament, is to observe the general tone of the book, and 
the problems which oppress the mind of the writer. 

The original work (1.e., chapters iii.-xiv.) is purely Jewish. 

The insertion of the name of Jesus in vil. 28 is due to a Latin trans- 
lator. It is not found in the Arabic and Ethiopic versions. The book is 
indeed intensely Jewish and national in its spirit. No other people know 
God, but Israel alone (iii. 31-34). Israel alone has been chosen (v. 22-27). 
The heathen are contemptible (vi. 56-58). The end of the sufferings of 
Isarel is near (iv. 47-50, xiv. 10-12). But the tone of the book is of patient . 
endurance, rather than confident expectation of triumph. It is a time of 
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trouble and sorrow (x. 22). And after all there are few that be saved. 
“The Most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come 
for few” (vill. I-3; see also viii. 41, and ix. 15). What grieves the writer 
most is that God should hand over his people to the Gemtz/es to be punished 
by them for their sins. Why could he not chastise them himself with his 
own hand if they must needs be punished? “They who did gainsay thy 
promises, and believed not thy covenants, have trodden them down. If 
thou didst so much hate thy people, yet shouldst, thou punish them with 
thy own hands” (v. 30). 


(3.)—The Apocalypse of Baruch. 


There is a striking scene in another apocalyptic writing of this period 
designed to meet the difficulty which the pious mind felt in understanding 
how God could suffer the Gentiles thus to trample down his chosen 
people Israel. The following passage is from the “Apocalypse of 
Baruch” the scribe and companion of Jeremiah. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, that behold the army of the 
Chaldeans surrounded the city; and at eventide I, Baruch, left the 
people, and I went out and stood by an oak tree, and I was grieved 
concerning Sion, and I lamented over the captivity which had come 
upon the people. And behold suddenly a mighty spirit lifted me up, 
and carried me on high above the wall of Jerusalem. And I looked; 
and behold four angels standing upon the four corners of the city, 
holding each a torch of fire in their hands. And another angel came 
down from heaven, and said to them: Hold your torches, and set not 
on fire till I shall bid you; for I am sent that I may first speak a word 
to the earth, and deposit with her what the Lord most high hath 
commanded me. And I saw him descend into the Holy of Holies, and 
take thence the veil, and the holy ephod, and the mercy-seat, and the two 
tables [of the Law], and the holy garment of the priests, and the censer, 
and the forty-eight precious stones which adorn the priests, and all the 
holy vessels of the tabernacle. And he said to the earth with a loud 
voice: Earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the mighty God, and 
receive the things which I commit to thee and guard them until the last 
times, and when thou art bidden thou shalt restore them again, that 
strangers may not possess them ; for the time has come that Jerusalem is 
delivered up for a season, until it shall be decreed that she be restored 
forever. And the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up. 

“ And after these things I heard the angel saying to the angels 
which held the torches: Break down therefore and overthrow her wall 
even to the foundations, that the enemy may not boast themselves and say, 
We have overthrown the wall of Sion and burnt the place of the mighty 
God with fire. And they restored me to the place in which I stood before. 

“Now the angels did as he commanded them ; and when they 
had scattered the corners of the wall, a voice was heard from the inner 
part of the temple, after the wall fell, saying: Enter ye enemies and 
come ye adversaries, for he who kept the house hath deserted it. And I, 
Baruch, departed. And it came to pass after these things, that the host 
of the Chaldeans entered in and took the house and all things within the 
compass thereof, and led away the people captive, and some of them they 
slew ; and they bound Zedekiah the king and sent him to the king of 
Babylon ” (Apocalypse of Baruch, vi.-viii.). 
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This Book of Baruch is one that was long lost to the Christian Church. 
A Syriac version of it was discovered by Ceriani, who published in 1866 
a Latin translation of it, and afterwards in 1871, the Syriac. It has many 


points of contact with 7V. Zsdras, besides that which has been mentioned ; ~ 


so much so that some have supposed that it must have come from the same 
writer. But it is not likely that any definite conclusions will be reached 
on that point so long as we have neither book in the original Greek. 

The Book is written as we have said in the character of Baruch, the 
friend and scribe of Jeremiah. After the pathetic vision from which we 
have quoted Baruch remains in Jerusalem lamenting over Zion. He calls 
the Sirens of the sea, and Lelioth, the spirit of the desert, to lament over 
the ruined city. Let not the husbandmen sow, or the earth bear fruit, or 
the vine give wine any more, for no offering can any more be made in 
Zion. Let the heavens’restrain their showers, and the sun its rays, and 
the moon put out her light, for why should light arise, when the hght of 
Zion is darkened? Let the priests take the keys of the sanctuary and 
cast them up into heaven and say, Guard thou thine own house, for behold 
we have been found false stewards. Then he cries bitterly that it would 
have been grief enough had Babylon been an equal rival of Zion in her 
prosperity ; but now Babylon has prospered and Zion is laid waste. Now 
are they that have died more blessed than the living. (Capp. x.-x1.) 

Here also, further on, we find, as in /V. Esdras, questions and answers 
as to the evils that the people of God suffer. Baruch calls upon God to 
hasten the end. But it is not yet. 

Then Baruch sleeps and dreams a dream in which he sees a great 
wood surrounded by mountains and rocks, and over against it a vine. 
The mountains and rocks fall and a great stream of water destroys the wood 
all but one cedar ; then that also is overthrown and brought to the vine. 

“Then the vine (Israel) opened her mouth and spoke, and said to that 
cedar” (the power of the Gentile world) “Art not thou that cedar, that didst 
remain of the wood of wickedness, and in thy hand wickedness prevailed, 
and was exercised all those years, and. goodness never. And thou wast 
mighty over that which was not thine, nor didst thou ever have pity on 
that which was thine. And thou didst extend thy power over those that 
were far from thee. And those that drew nigh unto thee thou didst hold 
in the nets of thy impiety. And thou didst exalt thy soul always, as one 
who could not be rooted up. Now thy time has made haste, and thine 
hour has come. Depart thou also, O cedar, after the wood that has 
departed before thee, thou shalt become dust with it, and your earth shall 
be mingled together. Lie down now in confinement, and rest in torment 
until thy last time shall come, when thou shalt come again and shalt be 
tormented yet more.” (xxxvi.) 

Another vision which Baruch has is of a succession of floods of water, 
representing successive periods in the history of the Jews, the later ones 
being prophetic and relating to the writer’s own times and his expectations 
of the “‘ bright waters” which are to come. 


(4.)—The Book of Enoch. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these apocalyptic writings, at least as 
far as its own history is concerned, is the Book of Enoch. 


In the Epistle of Jude (ver. 14, 15) there is a quotation from the 
prophecies of “ Enoch the seventh from Adam,” This Enoch is of course 
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the mythical Enoch of Genz. v. 21-24. But how did the writer of the 
epistle come by his prophecies? There is no tradition in the Old 
Testament of any utterance of his. 

In 7/. Pez. ii. 5, Noah is referred to as “a preacher of righteousness.” 
For the most part the early Bible stories are rich in dialogue, but 
it is one of the peculiarities of the stories of the flood that they 
contain no single utterance of Noah or any other person, except the 
short curse of Canaan, and blessing of Shem and Japhet at the end (Gez. 
ix. 26-27). What is the meaning of these references to prophecies of 
Enoch and preaching of Noah? 

There are references in Tertullian to a book from which he quoted, 
and which he believed to have been written by Enoch, and either 
preserved by Noah in the ark, or written out by him again after the flood ; 
and there are some quotations apparently from the same book, preserved 
in the writings of Georgius Syncellus, an historian of the eighth century ; 
but for a long time the book itself was supposed to have perished. 

In the year 1773 James Bruce, the great African traveller, brought with 
him from Abyssinia three copies of a Book of Enoch, which he found 
was there one of the accepted books of the Bible and stood immediately 
before the Book of Job. One copy he presented to the University of 
Paris, another to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. But for some time little 
notice appears to have been taken of them. For the most part Biblical 
students at that time cared little for any book that they regarded as 
“unauthentic” and had not yet learnt how closely the “received” writings 
had originally been interlaced with the “rejected,” and how impossible it 
is to understand the origin of the latter without reference to the former. 

On examination, however, of this Book of Enoch it became clear that it 
was an A: thiopic translation of the very book referred to by Tertullian and 
Syncellus and in the Epistle of Jude. A translation from the A‘thiopic 
into English was published in 1821 by Richard Laurence, afterwards 
archbishop of Cashel. This has since been reprinted several times. The 
Ethiopic text has also been published,and translated into other languages. 

This book is nearly as long as the Book of Genesis, and is divided into 
108 chapters of unequal length, some of them consisting only of a few 
verses. 

The first six chapters are introductory, describing the visions of the 
coming divine kingdom. It is from this section that the quotation in the 
Epistle is taken, with the addition of a few words which seem to be a less 
accurate quotation from a later section. 

The next section (Capp. vii.-xvi.) gives an account of the marriage 
of the angels with the daughters of men, based on Gez. vi. 1-4, thé direful 
results of which, including the instruction of men in sorcery and various 
branches of astronomy, are described. Enoch is carried in a vision into 
heaven, where judgment is pronounced on the angels who have thus 
transgressed, and on the giants that have been born of them. 

Then follow two narratives of the travels of Enoch, under the guidance 
of angels, through earth and the lower heaven (Capp. xvii.-xxxvi.). 

In chapter xxxvii. we find the beginning of a new series of visions very 
different from those which have preceded, and evidently from another 
source. God is here spoken of as the Ancient of days (as in Danie?) and 
the Lord of Spirits, and with him appears the Son of Man whose coming 
dominion is foretold. 
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Then in chapter lviii. a new series of visions begins, the name of the 
relater of which is not given. In one of these the phrase Son of Woman 
is used instead of Son of Man. 


And now in Ixiv. we are suddenly introduced to Noah :—“In those 


days Noah saw that the earth sank down, and that destruction ap- 
proached. Then he lifted up his feet and went to the ends of the 
earth, to the dwelling of his fore-father Enoch.” After a verse or two the 
narrative falls into the first person, Noah himself being the speaker. In 
chapter Ixvili. we return to what the writer, or possibly some glossist 
whose gloss has crept into the text, calls “the third parable of Enoch” 
(ver. 42). This chapter gives a list of the names of the fallen angels, and 
enumerates various mischievous things which they taught to men, among 
them being the use of ink and paper. 

There follows another vision of the triumph of the Son of Manand then 
in chapter Ixxi. we reach :—“ The book of the revolutions of the luminaries of 
heaven, according to their respective classes, their respective powers, their 
respective names, the places where they commence their progress, and 
their respective months, which Uriel, the holy angel who was with me 
explained to me; he who conducts them. The whole account of them, 
according to every year of the world for ever until a new work shall be 
effected which will be eternal.” This is a little manual of astronomy and 
meteorology, written by Enoch for the instruction of his son Methuselah, 
extending probably to the end of chapter Ixxvi. It is followed by 
certain appendices, partly astronomical and partly visions of the im- 
pending judgment. 

In chapters lxxxiv-Ixxxix., Enoch relates to his son Methuselah a 
dream which he had, the general meaning of which requires no explana- 
tion, as the reader will see from the following passage :— 

“Then the white cow brought forth a black wild sow and a white sheep. 
That wild sow brought forth many swine, and that sheep brought forth 
twelve sheep. When those twelve sheep grew up they delivered one of 
them to the asses. Again those asses delivered one of them to the 
wolves ; and he grew up in the midst of them. Then the Lord brought 
the eleven sheep that they might dwell and feed with him in the midst of 
the wolves. They multiplied, and there was abundance of pasture for 
them. But the wolves began to frighten and oppress them, while they 
destroyed their young ones. And they left their young in torrents of deep 
water. Now the sheep began to cry out on account of their young, and 
fled for refuge to their Lord. One however which was saved escaped, 
and went away to the wild asses. I beheld the sheep moaning, crying 
and petitioning their Lord with all their might until the Lord of the sheep 
descended at their voice from his lofty habitation, went to them, and 
inspected them. He called to that sheep which had secretly stolen away 
from the wolves, and told him to make the wolves understand that they 
were not to touch the sheep. Then that sheep went to the wolves with 
the word of the Lord, when another met him and proceeded with him. 
Both of them together entered the dwelling of the wolves: and conversing 
with them, made them understand that from henceforth they were not to 
touch the sheep. Afterwards I perceived the wolves greatly prevailing 
over the sheep with their whole force. The sheep cried out, and their 
Lord came to them. He began to strike the wolves, who began a 
grievous lamentation; but the sheep were silent, nor from that time did 
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they cry out. I then looked at them till they departed from the wolves. 
The eyes of the wolves were blind, and they went out and followed them 
with all their might. But the Lord of the sheep proceeded with them and 
conducted them, and all his sheep followed him. His countenance was 
terrible and splendid, and glorious was his aspect. But the wolves began 
to follow the sheep until they reached a lake of water. Then that lake 
was divided, and the water stood up on either side before them, and their 
Lord who led them placed himself between them and the wolves. And 
when the wolves saw not the sheep, they went into the midst of the lake, 
following them and running after them in that lake of water. Then the 
water of the lake came together, took suddenly its own nature again and 
swelled and rose up until it covered the wolves. And I saw that all they 
that had followed the wolves perished and were drowned.” (Ixxxviii. 18-43.) 

It is plain enough that we have here the history of the Jews in a very 
transparent, enigmatical form. As it proceeds it becomes less simple as 
long periods are passed rapidly over, and it is not always quite clear 
exactly where the narrator has got to, or whom the various animals 
represent. At times the sheep are devoured by various beasts and 
birds of prey. They are delivered up into the hands of seventy 
shepherds (the Gentile nations) who are permitted to slay many of them, 
but destroy more than the Lord of the sheep has commissioned them to 
destroy. Finally there is a great judgment scene, the wicked shepherds 
are cast into an abyss of fire; so also are the blind sheep; but for 
the sheep that see :— 

“The Lord of the sheep produced a new house, greater and loftier 
than the former house . . . and all the sheep were within it. And all the 
rest of the sheep, and all the beasts of the earth and all the birds of 
heaven fell down and worshipped those sheep, beseeching them and 
obeying them in all things.” 

The latter part of the book consists chiefly of sundry little discourses 
and exhortations, written by Enoch for his son Methuselah and his other 
children; and an account of the birth of Noah, of whom his grandfather 
Methuselah says: “His colour is whiter than snow; he is redder than the 
rose ; the hair of his head is whiter than white wool ; his eyes are like the 
rays of the sun; and when he opened them he illuminated the whole 
house.” It is also said of him that as soon as he was born he opened his 
mouth and blessed the Lord of righteousness. 

In this curious collection of writings gathered up into one book we 
have Enoch the prophet, and Noah the preacher of righteousness. But 
where did the book itself come from? Of what country and of what date 
is it? Who is its author? Is it Jewish or Christian? To not one of 
these questions can we give a certain and simple answer. The one thing 
that is clear is that it is not properly one book at all, but a collection of 
writings of different dates and to some extent from different spheres 
of thought. The greater part of this collection of writings which goes 
under the name of the Book of Enoch is undoubtedly Jewish. Some 
parts as they now stand are Christian, perhaps purely Christian, or 
perhaps Christianised Jewish writings ; probably the latter. 

FRANCIS H. JONES. 


Notsz.—The Old Testament Apocrypha, containing the Books of Esdras and many other 
very interesting and instructive Books, is published by the Christian Knowledge Society, at 
prices from gd. upwards, 
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CHAPTERS IN CHURCH HISTORY.—IV. 
King Charles I. 


cannot be wrong to devote an entire chapter to the man who 

for generations was known as King Charles the Martyr, and 
in whose memory, till within a short time past, the Church of England 
celebrated a special penetential service.* It cannot be wrong to inquire 
what services he rendered to the church to call forth gratitude so deep 
and lasting. This prince was born in the year 1600. On the death of 
his brother Henry in 1612 he became heir to the throne, to which he 
succeeded in 1625. That he would be strongly attached to the Episcopal 
Church was to be expected. His father had taught him to encourage the 
high pretensions of the bishops in the belief that no other form of church 
government was so compatible with monarchy. ‘“ No bishop, no king.” 
It was unfortunate therefore that his first public act looked very much 
like an act of disloyalty to the church which had reason to hope so much 
from him. Before the death of his father he had sought marriage with 
the Infanta of Spain; that attempt having failed, another, but to the nation 
less hateful, Roman Catholic alliance took its place. Charles married 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. of France. In the February of the 
following year the Coronation took place. The irrepressible Laud was 
the chief actor on that occasion. He caused a prayer to be introduced 
into that service which might very well have suited the enthronement of 
a pope :—“ Let him obtain favour for the people . . . give him Peter’s 
key of discipline and Paul’s doctrine.” At the conclusion of the ceremony 
an exhortation was addressed to the king that he would hold the clergy 
in the greatest honour, “that the mediator of God and man may establish 
you on the kingly throne to be a mediator betwixt the clergy and the 
laity ; and that you may reign for ever with Jesus Christ the king of kings, 
and lord of lords.” The king’s choice of Laud as his adviser and repre- 
sentative in ecclesiastical matters indicates sufficiently his own bent 
towards what was then called Arminianism, and also his unfortunate 
incapacity for conciliation, and his lack of the insight that is required in 
order to distinguish between that which is desirable and that which is 
possible. 

‘The story of the attempt of Charles to introduce a more orderly mode 
of worship into Scotland affords the best possible illustration of this king’s 
services to the English Church. The first thing to be noted is that 
Scotland was much more deeply Protestant than England. The Scots 
were not in sympathy with the partially reformed Episcopal Church in 
England, but with the more thorough-going Protestant communities on 
the continent. James I. had seen this regretfully. He had succeeded in 
forcing three bishops on the Scottish church ; he had been able to extort 
some slight concessions towards conformity with the English practices. 
Charles and Laud thought that they could venture much further. They 
proposed to introduce the English Liturgy. The Scotch bishops who 
knew something of the temper of the people declared it to be impossible. 
National jealousy would ensure the rejection of an Hnxglish book. A book 
of prayer was then ordered to be prepared specially for Scotland. It was 
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* The Service was abolished by Act of Parliament in 189. 
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prepared by the Scotch bishops, reviewed and revised by Laud and his 
co-workers, signed by the king and ordered for use in Scotland. At the 
same time a book of Canons or rules of church government was prepared. 
These Canons were published before the Liturgy itself, and by them the 
clergy found themselves bound to read, and the people to accept a prayer- 
book which they had never seen. But apparently no one apprehended 
any decided resistance. At length the day came on which the new 
Liturgy was to be used. To give the people time to prepare for it its 
introduction had been postponed from Easter till July 23rd (1637). Upon 
that memorable day an attempt was made to read the new service book 
at St. Giles’s kirk in Edinburgh. No sooner had the dean begun to read 
than the wildest tumult arose. Shouts of “popery,” “Anti-Christ,” hissing 
and groaning drowned his voice, and when the bishop arose and begged 
the people to be silent and hear the collect, a “godly” woman named 
Janet Geddes immortalised herself by throwing her folding stool at his 
head, and shouting her wish that the “colic” might possess the bishop 
himself. Windows were smashed, doors battered, books thrown about, 
and at the close the bishop got away not without danger of personal 
violence. 

This riotous scene justly represented the general feeling of the Scotch 
people in regard to this attempt to force on them what they would call a 
popish mass. Everywhere men’s feelings were excited, everywhere they 
felt that all their powers of resistance were needed against the idolatrous 
devices by which Satan was trying to corrupt the purity of their religion. 
In February, 1638, Charles published a proclamation pardoning past 
offences and exhorting the people to a loyal acceptance of the Liturgy. 
On the contrary, the Scots at once organised resistance. Four com- 
mittees known as the Four Tables were formed; these committees 
practically ruled the nation and everybody was delighted to obey them. 
At the suggestion of these committees the people eagerly came forward 
everywhere to sign a solemn Covenant by which popery was renounced, and 
in which they swore to defend their religion from all errors and corruptions 
“according to the utmost of that pqwer which God has placed in our 
hands.” This Covenant was nothing less than a determined defiance of 
Charles and his book. The king sent the Marquis of Hamilton to 
negotiate on his behalf. Hamilton could make no impression. The king 
made one concession after another ; he even went so far as to make up 
another form of Covenant containing a renunciation of popery such as 
he himself by no means could approve, but was willing to adopt in the 
hope of getting the Scotch to accept the added expressions of loyalty and 
duty to his majesty. The Scotch would have none of it. They meant to 
make war upon anyone who should endeavour to make innovations in 
their religion, zo¢ excepting the king. 

In November, 1638, the General Assembly met. Hamilton was there 
as commissioner from the king. The representatives of the Scottish 
people were soon at issue with Hamilton. He consequently proclaimed 
the dissolution of the Assembly, but it refused to dissolve. It proceeded 
to depose the bishops, to abolish Episcopacy, and to re-establish the 
Presbyterian system such as it had been before the bishops had been 
thrust into power against the will of the people. Thus all that James and 
Charles had laboriously built up of Episcopal order in Scotland was 
thrown down and trampled under foot. And the curious thing is that 
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neither Charles nor Laud could understand it. “The business was well 
laid,” said Laud, “and that it should so fatally fail in the execution is a 
great blow.” One thing that was always a puzzle to Charles was how 
people should get to be in such deadly earnest and so terribly straight- 
forward. People that would not divide into factions and try to over-reach 
each other were always a stumbling block to him. He was accustomed 
to believe that men would swear anything and betray any men or any 
cause if only they could be beguiled by hope or driven by fear. His own 
conduct illustrated that belief. Driven by fear he assented to the death 
of his most faithful servants, Strafford and Laud. Beguiled by a belief in 
his own cunning in the year 1641, he assented to a bill in Scotland which 
declared that the government of the church by bishops was contrary to 
the word of God ; that the prelates were enemies to the true Protestant 
religion; that their order was to be suppressed and their lands given to 
the king. This base compliance could deceive no one in Scotland, and 
could only serve to dishearten those who in England cherished any faith 
in the word of the king. 

In England opposition to the king was becoming more and more 
articulate. When the news came of an uprising in Ireland accompanied 
with frightful murders and outrages it was widely believed that the king 
had something to do with it. After a long and fierce debate a Grand 
Remonstrance was passed in the House of Commons, reciting in 206 
articles the king’s misgovernment from the beginning of his reign. 
Among other petitions was one to abridge the immoderate power of the 
bishops and to take away from them the Parliamentary vote. The 
bishops were at this time thoroughly disliked. When they went to and 
fro to the House of Lords they were so hustled and mobbed that they 
declared that their lives were in danger. Accordingly twelve of them 
signed a paper notifying Parliament that they were unable to attend for 
fear of violence, and protesting that whatever was done in their absence 
would be null and void. This message so enraged the Commons that 
they threw the bishops into the Tower on a charge of treason. A bill 
taking away the right of bishops to vote was passed, and Charles, who 
always gave away his friends when it came to a crisis assented to it. 

The arrest of the five members of the House of Commons and the 
progress of the Civil War cannot be here told. We are dealing with 
Charles only in his relations to the Church. The House of Commons 
which at first intended only to reform the church and to put a check to 
abuses could not any more than the king rest on an inclined plane. It 
needed the aid of the Scotch. The price of Scotch aid was the acceptance 
of Presbyterianism. The Houses of Parliament were constrained to take 
the “solemn league and covenant,” and soon afterwards an army of 
Scotchmen to the number of 20,000 men crossed the border in aid of the 
Parliamentary cause. The Assembly of Divines, concerning whom more 
will be said hereafter, which met at Westminster, July, 1643, drew up a 
directory for public worship. The use of the Episcopal prayer book was 
made penal. The bishops and the king, the prayer book and the 
monarchy were at last abolished. There was necessarily a great deal of 
lawlessness both in church and state. Those who had agreed in their 
resistance to Royal and Episcopal tyranny were but ill agreed concerning 
the government which should take its place. And when King Charles’ 
head fell from his shoulders on the 3oth of January, 1649, the problem 
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was not thereby solved, rather a new hindrance was added to its solution, 
for all men justly admired the dignified conduct of the king in the hour of 
death, and many were stricken with remorse for having taken part in the 
resistance which culminated so tragically. 

This blended admiration and remorse took the mistaken form of regard- 
ing Charles asa saintand a martyr. Few men ever had less of the genuine 
martyr spirit than Charles. He had hardly a conviction that necessity 
did not compel him to trample on, hardly a friend that he did not betray. 
And among those who have least cause to reverence him are the sincere 
churchmen who wish their church to be as wide as the nation and 
permanently secure in the nation’s affections. None did more to make 
that consummation for ever impossible than the misguided and ill-fated 
Charles I. ‘ JAMES RUDDLE. 


OLDF ST ORIESSHOR. YOUNG CHILDREN XIX 


Moses. 
¢ 


: WONDER what story you have got for me to-night, mother. 
Here is the Bible: look, it is still about Egypt, and J am glad: 
it says here something about Egypt. Do tell me; it is too hard 

to read.” 

“We are beginning a new book now, Joan, in our bound-up volume. 
You remember that the first one was called ‘ Genesis’ ; do you remember 
what that means?” 

“Yes, ‘the Beginning,’ mother ; because it tells about the beginning 
of everything: all the ‘perhaps stories’ you know. Let me look what 
this one is called. ‘Exodus’; what does that mean? You said ‘Genesis’ 
was a Greek word ; is ‘ Exodus’ Greek too?” 

“Yes, ‘Exodus’ is the Greek for ‘departure’ or ‘going out.’ It is 
called so because it tells how the Israelites went out of Egypt, and you 
will hear that presently : but there is a good deal to tell you before we 
get to that.” ; 

“Then do tell me, mother. But I’m afraid it won’t any of it be as 
nice as about Joseph.” f 

“Well, Joan, the story says that after Joseph had died, and all his 
generation, the children of Israel went on increasing, and spread all over 
‘the country and grew powerful. And there was a new king over Egypt, 
who ‘knew not Joseph’: and he was afraid that the Israelites were grow- 
ing too many and too mighty for the Egyptians, and that if any war arose 
they might join themselves with the enemies of the Egyptians, and fight 
against them and overcome them, so he employed as many of them as he 
possibly could in very hard work, in building some great fortresses in 
Goshen, where they chiefly lived; and as these fortresses were built on 
purpose to keep the Israelites down, the task of building them was very 
hateful to them. Many other sorts of work they were compelled to do, 
in the fields and in the towns, and to act as slaves to the Egyptians ; and 
task-masters were set over them to compel them to work, and to punish 
them when they did not. But though they were oppressed and made un- 
happy in this way, and ‘their lives were made bitter with hard service,’ 
the Israelites still went on increasing in numbers, and the king (another 
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Pharaoh) found that he had not yet done anything to check them. So he 
tried another plan: he gave orders to the Hebrew nurses that they were 
to kill all the little baby boys as soon as they were born : the baby girls. 
he allowed to live.” 3 

“Why, mother, why should the little boys be killed? What a horrid, 
cruel man !” : : 

“Well, don’t you see, Joan? The little boys would grow up into just 
the people that Pharaoh was afraid of,—into men who could be soldiers, 
and join to fight against the Egyptians: the girls and women he could 
manage, and keep down, and use as slaves, but the boys and men might 
overpower him, and become too mighty. But the story says that the 
nurses disobeyed Pharaoh and did not do what he told them: and so the 
baby boys were saved, and continued to grow up;'and Pharaoh found 
that this plan did not do either.” 

“O Iam so glad!” said Joan. “ And what did the king do then?” 

“ He gave an order all over the country to his people, saying that 
every boy that was born was to be thrown into the river and drowned ; 
but every girl might be saved alive.” 

“And did they do it, mother? They never could!” 

“The story does not say that they did, Joan, but it is left to be sup- 
posed that they did. The only real tale about it that we are told is about 
one man and woman who had a baby boy; and he was such a fine little 
fellow and they loved him so much that they could not drown him. For 
three months they managed to hide him in their home, so that he was not 
found by the Egyptians who went about to see that Pharaoh’s order was 
obeyed. After that, he was growing so big, and I dare say making so 
much noise in the world, like other sturdy little baby boys, that they 
could no longer hide him ; and they knew that if he was discovered he 
would be taken away and drowned. So the mother made a basket out of 
the bulrushes that grew by the river ; and she covered the inside of it 
with mud, and then with pitch, to keep the water out; and then she put 
her beautiful big baby into the basket, and shut him in; then she put the 
basket in the bulrushes by the river side, and left the poor little baby there.” 

“ What, all alone, mother? he would cry and cry, and would no one 
hear him? How could she bear to do it? Could you have put your 
baby there all alone ?” 

“Tt was dreadful for her, Joan ; but she was trying to save his life : 


and she did not leave him alone, for she set her daughter Miriam, his. 


sister, to wait about, a little way off, and watch what happened to him. 
In a little while, the daughter of Pharaoh came down to the river, with 
her slaves, to bathe, and she saw the basket in the bulrushes, and she 
told one of her maidens to fetch the basket to her that she might see 
what was in it: and the girl fetched it to her, and the princess opened 
the basket and saw the baby lying in it, and ‘ behold the babe wept.’ ” 
“Poor little thing, I should think he did!” said Joan. “Go on, 
mother, what did they do? She ever would drown it, would she ?” 
“No, it says ‘she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of the 
Hebrews’ children.’ And now Miriam, who had been watching every- 
thing, came forward out of the bulrushes, and asked the princess whether 
she should go and find a nurse for the baby from among the Hebrew 
women ; and the princess said ‘go.’ And what do you think she did, Joan?” 
“ What, mother?” : 
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“Why, she went to her own mother and the baby’s mother, and fetched 
her to be his nurse.” 

“O how lovely! then she got him back again!” and Joan laughed 
with pleasure. ‘And did they tell the princess that the nurse was the 
baby’s mother ?” 

“O no, they kept the secret: and the princess kept her secret, too,— 
for she could not let her father know that she had taken possession, for 
her own, of one of the little baby boys that he had ordered to be drowned.” 

“But didn’t he find out, mother? The baby would cry sometimes, and 
wouldn’t Pharaoh hear and ask whose baby it was?” 

“The princess did not have him in the palace, but gave him to the 
nurse to take home with her: and she paid her wages for keeping him 
for her.” 

Joan laughed again. “O then he went back to his own home, and his 
father and sister, as well as his mother ; and she got money for keeping 
her own baby !” 

“Yes, that was the way, Joan. But she brought him up as the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, not as her own: and the princess considered him her 
own son, so that when he grew older he had to go to the king’s daughter, 
and live with her. She called him Moses, which meant one who is drawn, 
‘because,’ she said, ‘ I drew him out of the water.’” 

“Then he was brought up like a rich boy, mother, in a grand house, 
and his mother was only a poor woman ?” 

“Yes, but he did not forget his own people: and when he saw the 
poor Hebrews being ill-used and punished, it made him grow hot with 
anger, and his spirit boiled within him. He heard of all the hard work 
that they were forced to do; how they worked in the stone quarries, under 
the hot sun, which made them faint, cutting the stone to build the great 
fortresses and cities, and to build the pyramids, and temples, and palaces; 
and how men stood over them with whips to drive them on to work 
harder and harder ; and how numbers of them often died at their work, 
worn out with hunger and thirst, and heat and weariness ; and how others 
were sent to take their place, and no one thought again of the poor 
creatures who had died. And as he grew up, he felt the sorrows of his 
people very keenly, and his sympathy grew more and more strong, out of 
the comfortable and happy life which had so strangely come to be his own 
lot. And one day when he went out and watched the poor Hebrews at 
their work, he saw an Egyptian task-master beating a poor slave to force 
him on to work. Moses’ heart burned within him ; there was no one 
near, and in one flash of anger he killed the Egyptian, and released the 
poor Hebrew. He buried the body in the sand, and thought no one 
would know ; for of course he thought the slave would keep the secret, 
as it was done to save him. But another day when he went out he saw 
two Hebrew men quarrelling and fighting together : and he parted them, 
and asked the one who was in the wrong why he struck his companion : 
but the angry man said, ‘Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 
thinkest thou to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian?’ So he saw that 
the man whom he had set free by killing the Egyptian had told of what 
he had done, and his countrymen did not seem to be grateful when he 
tried to help them. Most likely the king would hear too, and he would 
get into trouble, and then the Hebrews would not stand by him; they did 
not seem to understand that he was their friend ; they had been slaves 
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too long, and were crushed, and all their spirit was broken. And Pharaoh 
did hear of his killing the Egyptian in order to defend one of the Hebrew 


slaves, and he was so angry that he gave orders for Moses to be put. 


to death.” 

“ And what did his daughter say? Surely ske would save him,—as he 
was her son, you know.” 

“The story does not say anything about her now. Most likely the 
king had not been pleased all along with her having this young Hebrew 
about her, and was glad of an excuse to get rid of him: and most likely 
the princess would not dare to do anything. Perhaps, too, the king gave 
his orders without her knowing. But all this we can only guess about, 
for all that we are told is that Moses fled, and left Egypt, and travelled 
away a great distance, to escape from Pharaoh, and came to the land of 
Midian ; see, here it is, Joan,—on this branch of the Red Sea, the Gulf 
of Elath.” 

“O, along, ong way off! He was sure to be safe from Pharaoh there.” 

“There is a little story about Moses when he reached Midian, which 
shows how ready he was to protect and help people who were weak, or 
who were oppressed by others. He was sitting by a well, and seven 
young girls came to the well to get water for their sheep; but some 
shepherds came, too, and drove the girls away; and then Moses stood up 
and helped the girls, and drew water for them, and they watered their 
sheep. And these girls were all sisters, daughters of the priest of Midian ; 
and they went home to their father ; and he asked how it was that they 
had got home so soon that day; and they said ‘An Egyptian delivered us 
out of the hand of the shepherds, and moreover he drew water for us, and 
watered the flock.’ And he said unto his daughters, ‘And where is he? 
why is it that ye have left the man? call him that he may eat bread.’ 
And they found Moses, and brought him to the priest; and Moses lived 
with him and became one of his shepherds: and the priest gave Moses 
his daughter Zipporah to be his wife.” 

“JT suppose the priest thought his daughters had been ungrateful not 
to bring Moses home with them.” 

“Yes ; and as he was a stranger the priest would think it wrong not 
to be very hospitable to him. You remember, Joan, that I told you be- 
fore how in the eastern countries it is considered quite a part of their 
religion to be kind and hospitable to strangers.” 

““Yes,—they took in all the travellers, and gave them food, and beds 
to sleep in, whether they knew them or not. It must have been funny. 
How long did Moses stay there, mother : and what did he do next?” 

“T don’t know how long he stayed, but it must have been a good long 
time, for we are told about his having a son born there, whom he called 
Gershom. But though he had fled from Pharaoh, and had made a home 
in a new land, he did not forget his own people in Egypt. As he quietly 
and safely kept the sheep of Jethro the priest, his heart was with his poor 
countrymen ; the thought of all their troubles and afflictions was con- 
tinually in his mind; he pondered over their sad state, and thought of the 
blows and ill-usage that they were suffering, and of all the terribly hard 
work which they were driven to do ; of how they often died under their 
toil and weariness, and how they were then put away and forgotten, and 
other Hebrews put in their places, as if they were of less worth than the 
poor sheep which were before him. And as he thought, his spirit burned 
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within him, and he longed to do something to rescue them out of this 
state. It seemed that God called him to save them : but what could he 
do? The Hebrews must be taken quite away, out of Egypt, before their 
wretched state could be changed; for Moses saw plainly that things 
would never be better as long as they stayed in Egypt: the spirit of the 
poor creatures was broken, and they were not fit to act and work for 
themselves ; as long as they were in Egypt they could only be slaves. 
Moses put aside the thought of helping them ; it seemed too difficult,—- 
too zmposstble almost, he could not see how he could help them or deliver 
them ; he felt weak and helpless before such a great task. But he could 
not really put awaythe thought,and more and more he felt that he had hada 
call from God, and must not throw aside the work that he had called him 
to do. He would ask God for help, and to teach him what to do: and with 
the help of his brother Aaron he might be able yet to help his countrymen. 
And now that I have told you this, Joan, we will read the curious form in 
which the story is told; it shows how very real the voice of God in his 
command to Moses seemed to be, to the writer of the story.” 

So Joan’s mother read her “20dus J/7. Joan listened very eagerly, 
but did not say anything till her mother came to the end of the chapter 
and stopped. Then she said, “ What a strange story, mother ; I wonder 
what it means about the bush burning?” 

“T don’t know what that means, Joan, except to show how clearly 
Moses saw that it was God who was speaking with him. These old 
writers and story-tellers had a wonderful way of making their stories 
understood by outward signs; and the things they tell of are often only 
the putting into an outward form of things that were made very clear and 
plain zzwardly to them: they were symhols, or pictures as we may say, 
to make plain to those who read the whole truth that the writer wished to 
tell. You have seen in some of the pictures in the national gallery, Joan, 
that some of the people have a bright light round their heads ?” 

“© yes, and I often wondered what it meant.” 

“That is just what I want you to see, Joan; it means something. 
That light is put round the heads of some sacred person or saint ;—Jesus, 
or his mother Mary, or some saint.” 

“The man who painted the picture didn’t mean that Jesus or his 
mother really wore that bright thing, I suppose, mother ?” 

“No, it was a symbol or sign, for the sake of those who look at the 
picture to point out the holy persons to them. A bright light, or a flame, 
was supposed to show the presence of God.” 

“ And so the burning bush meant God’s presence.” 

“ Yes, and the writer meant that God was intensely near to Moses, 
and that God was there to give him his commands.” 

But then why did Moses seem so doubtful, and say he couldn’t do 
what God told him ?” y 

“T think that represents the kind of doubt and struggle in Moses’ 
mind ; it was like a talk between two spirits within him, God’s and his own ; 
God’s voice urged him to do a great work for his poor brethren in Egypt, 
and save them from their life of misery which was ruining them, and his 
own spirit felt as if he could never achieve such a great work ; he felt _ 
weak, and thought he should not succeed. Many a man who has felt 
urged to a great work has had just such a struggle between his own weak- 
ness and the urgings of God’s spirit. Moses says, ‘Behold when I come 
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unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of your 
fathers hath sent me unto you: and they shall say to me, What is his 


name? what shall I say unto them?’ and this seems to me a very true bit. 


of the story ; for when a man feels that God has called him to do some 
work, how is he to persuade other men that it is so? They will ask, What 
is his name? Who is this God that you say has called you? How are 
we to know that he has done so? Moses felt the difficulty of persuading 
others to believe that God had sent him.” 

“Yes ; and did the Israelites believe him?” 

“Yes, they did. I think they were so miserable that they were 
not inclined to doubt any strong man who came to help them. Did you 
notice, Joan, that the story makes God tell Moses to say to Pharaoh that 
he wanted to take the Israelites three days’ journey into the wilderness, to 
make a sacrifice ?” 

“Yes, mother ; but that wasn’t all that Moses meant to do, was it ?” 

“No, he meant to take them away altogether, and never go back. 
This shows that they were not very particular about telling the whole 
truth, that they could put such a saying into the speech of God himself. 
But the writer thought it was a holy thing that Moses was going to do, 
and so that it was right and good to take any means to bring it about ; 
and that as Pharaoh would certainly not let Moses carry off all the 
Israelites from Egypt if he thought they were never coming back, it was 
quite allowable to get them away in any way he could, and not tell the 
truth about it. So the writer supposes that God commanded even this. 
It is all like a sort of fable, to represent in a picture what passed through 
the mind of Moses.” 

“And was Moses satisfied now, mother, and did he go to Egypt ?” 

“After a few more doubts and difficulties he did ; he felt entirely 
persuaded that it was God’s will that he should go, and that God would 
help him through ; that he would even help him to overcome Pharaoh’s 
objections ; and when Moses objected that he was ‘not eloquent,’ but 
‘slow of speech and of a slow tongue, and should not be able to speak and 
persuade either Pharaoh or the Israelites, it says that God was vexed with 
him for hesitating solong; and then it was suggested that Moses’ brother 
Aaron should do the speaking, and Moses should be the leader and give 
the commands. Aaron was to ‘be to him a mouth.’ After this, Moses 
doubted no more, but went to Jethro, and told him that he wanted very 
much to go to Egypt, to see his friends, and asked his leave ; and Jethro 
said to him ‘Go in peace.’ ” 

“T think Moses was a long time making up his mind, but I am glad 
he has decided at last.” 

“Yes ; but Joan, dear, we must stop there now, and you must go to 
bed. So good night ; and to-morrow we will see what Moses did. It is 
a very curious and interesting story.” 

“T am glad you did not send me to bed before Moses had made up 
his mind: I was afraid you would. Good night, mother dear, and thanks 
for all your stories.” 

As Joan went up to bed she murmured to herself, “‘ Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground’ I 


like that. But why put off his shoes? 1 forgot to ask mother: I will ask 


her to-morrow.” 
GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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HOW DANDY WAS STOLEN. 
Told by Himself. 


is ej AM a fluffy white terrier, and I pride myself upon being very 
igs Pretty. My coat is kept very nicely washed and brushed by 

gs) my mistress, my tail curls in a bush over my back, my ears 
are vely pointed, and my eyes are bright brown. I can see all these 
particulars in the pond in the garden, and I have been told that I have 
exceedingly good manners, and lift up my paws when I run in.a very 
aristocratic way. Under the circumstances I really think I have some 
right to be pleased with myself, especially when my mistress ties a 
ribbon round my neck, and then laughs at me for looking so conceited. 
“Oh! Dandy, Dandy !” she says, “if you look so proud I shall have to 
take your ribbon away.” 

Well, till last summer I was as happy as I could be. My mistress was 
only just married, and consequently made a great companion of me, for 
her husband used to be away nearly all day long. But after a time there 
was a new arrival in the house, a baby boy, and I soon found out that he 
was a far greater pet than I was. When Ze cried, they kissed and petted 
him; when / cried, they scolded me and called me bad names. When he, 
full of baby joy, kicked and crowed on his mother’s knee, they thought 
him perfectly lovely ; when I danced about and showed my delight by 
barking, they shook their skirts at me, and shut me out of doors. 

My master was just as bad as all the women-folk! Instead of having 
games with me, or taking me for a walk when he came home in the 
evening, he was quite lost in watching his baby son, and kissing him. 

Of course it was the baby’s fault that I was stolen! It happened in 
this way. One afternoon some visitors came to see my mistress, and 
instead of having me brought into the drawing-room, to be kissed and 
petted, as I always used to be, the baby was brought in, and danced and 
dandled by the ladies, who took no notice at all of me. 

I began to feel very naughty about it, so I sauntered out into the 
garden, and tried to think of some mischief I could do, to pay them out. 

I saw a dog by the garden gate, so I ran out to see what he wanted. 
He was an ugly black poodle, and so | barked at him; but he invited 
me to come and have a game, and great fun we had, chasing each 
other, and tumbling about. Alas! I never noticed that we were getting 
further and further from my home. 

All at once a long shrill whistle was heard, at some distance from us, 
and the black poodle ran away as fast as he could go. I followed him, 
never thinking where I was going, till we came upon a tall dark man, 
lying under a hedge in the shade. ; : 

“Hullo, Beppo, who have you got here?” he said as he caught sight 
of me. Then glancing hurriedly round, and seeing no one in sight, he 
seized me by the neck, and in spite of my struggles, he put me under 
his jacket and walked quickly off, Beppo—the black poodle—running 
loose behind him. 

Finding it was of no use to struggle, I lay quite quiet, and after a few 
moments he stopped. ; ie) 

Cautiously I poked my head out from under his jacket, and saw in 
front of me a yellow caravan hung all over with baskets. The man 
quickly ran up the steps to the little door, which was opened by a pretty 
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sunburnt girl, with sparkling black eyes, and a red handkerchief tied over 
her head. 

“Where did you get that little dog, Antony?” she asked. i 

“Never you mind!” answered Antony crossly, “ Here Molly, take it 
inside, and Beppo too, and mind you don’t let them get out. Iam going 
to harness the horses. We must be off as fast as we can.” 

The girl took me in her arms, and calling the poodle, she went back 
into the caravan. It was such a funny place, so small, and almost filled 
up with a tiny bed, and a cooking stove, and a chair. I amused myself 
for a few minutes with sniffing about, and then I looked at the gipsy girl. 
She had sat down just inside the door, and was crying bitterly, while 
Beppo was licking her hands and trying his best to comfort her. 

““Oh Beppo!” she cried, “ Antony has been stealing again. How 
can he be so wicked!” : 

I crept up to her, and jumped into her lap, and like Beppo, did 
my best to comfort her. She began fondling me, and a little while later, 
when the caravan was jolting rapidly along the road, I did not feel so 
very miserable after all, for I had made a friend in the gipsy girl. 

* * * eS * * * * 

Three months had passed since I had seen my dear mistress and 
master, and that baby, towards whom I felt much more lovingly 
inclined. 

“Oh! you don’t know what he was,” I said to Beppo one day, “ but I 
really think I would put up with a dozen babies now, if only I could see 
my home once more.” Such long dreary months they had been since I 
had been stolen! Beppo and I had been taught to perform tricks 
to crowds of admiring people, who paid for the pleasure of seeing us, and 
thought us one of the best shows in the fair where Antony was staying. 
Before the people he always treated us well enough, but behind the 
scenes we were beaten, starved, and kicked about, and I think if it had 
not been for Molly (Antony’s black-eyed sister), we should both have 
died. Oh! how I wished I had never run away! And how happy 
my former life looked, compared to the one I led with Antony. 

One night, during very hot weather, Antony said he was going to sleep 
on the ground, so he tied Beppo and me up, and lay down. 

Do you think I closed my eyes? NotI! It was the first time I had 
seen a chance of escape, and I was not going to let it pass. 

The minute I saw Antony was asleep, I set to work, and began 
gnawing at the rope that tied me up. I worked away harder and harder, 
and at last I saw it snap in two! Once more I was free! Quick as light 
I stole past Antony snoring on the ground, flew through the fair, and set 
off on my way home. The stars grew pale, and the sun rose, and still I 
was a long way from it, but that evening, dusty, tired and hungry, I was 
once more in the arms of my own dear mistress. 

After I got home again, I had as much petting as I could wish, and 
really the baby did not seem quite so bad as before. Perhaps he had 
grown more discreet during my absence, or perhaps I did not mind him 
so much, but at any rate, let me give you one little piece of advice. 
Don’t run away from yowr little troubles. FLORENCE LAWFORD. _ 


“It is the most deluded child of God who expects to evade the law of God 
by refusing to face it.”—Unity. 
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